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trical  transformer.  The  fence  shall  be  6  feet  in 
height  plus  3  strands  of  barbed  wire  on  45° 
extension  arms. 

b.  The  fence  shall  be  9-gage  wire  woven  in 
a  2-inch  mesh.  Top  and  bottom  selvage  shall 
have  twist  and  barb  finish.  The  wire  shall  be 
hot-dip  galvanized  after  weaving. 

c.  Line  posts  shall  be  H-section  with  mini- 
mum dimensions  of  l%-mch  by  1%-inch  (2.75 
pounds  per  foot).  Terminal  posts  shall  be 
square  2-inch  tubing  weighing  3.85  pounds  per 
foot.  The  line  posts  may  be  secured  in  the 
ground  by  steel  angle-shaped  drive  anchors  and 
shall  be  spaced  7  feet  or  less  on  centers.  All 
posts  shall  be  hot-dip  galvanized.  The  top  rail 
may  be  omitted. 


d.  The  double  swinging  gates  shall  be  con- 
structed of  welded  2-inch  0.  D.  pipe  or  equiv- 
alent and  shall  be  provided  with  bracing,  hinges, 
latch,  and  miscellaneous  fittings  of  approved 
types. 

Painting 

a.  Wooden  overhead  doors,  swinging  doors, 
and  exposed  door  framings  shall  receive  one 
prime  coat  and  one  finish  coat  of  exterior  oil 
paint. 

b.  All  bumper  guards,  door  jambs,  etc.,  which 
are  highly  subject  to  clamp  truck  damage  shall 
be  painted  with  a  conspicuous  pattern  such  as 
yellow  and  black  stripes. 
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PREFACE 

This  study  of  the  effect  of  coupons  or  other  special  offers  on  consumer 
purchases  of  edible  fats  and  oils  is  part  of  a  broad  program  of  research  to 
help  expand  markets  and  increase  efficiency  in  marketing  of  farm  products. 
The  findings  should  be  of  interest  to  producer  groups  and  processors  and 
distributors  of  agricultural  products  who  are  contemplating  using  special 
deals  to  increase  the  sale  of  selected  products. 

The  data  were  obtained  on  a  historical  basis  from  a  consumer  panel 
operated  by  the  Family  Survey  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago,  111.  The  reactions  measured  were  for  the 
period  July-June  1953-55*  Special  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Luby,  director  of  the  Family  Survey  Bureau,  for  his  assistance  in  making  the 
data  available  and  for  giving  his  time  on  various  occasions  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  to  assist  in  the  analysis.  An  earlier  statement  was 
prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  1957*  The  present  analysis  is  abbre- 
viated from  the  dissertation  and  contains  some  refinements.  Special  offers 
are  being  made  today  under  essentially  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  period 
covered. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Market  Development  Branch,  Marketing 
Research  Division,  AMS,  under  the  general  direction  of  George  H.  Goldsborough . 
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EFFECTS  OF  COUPONS  AND  SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON  SALES  OF  BUTTER, 
MARGARINE,   SHORTENING,  AND  SALAD  AND  COOKING  OILS 

by  Lynn  H.   Stockman  and  V7endell  E.  Clement  l/ 

SUMMAKf 

The  data  for  this  study  on  the  role  of  coupons  and  special  offers  in 
influencing  the  demand  for  "butter,  margarine,  shortening,  and  salad  and 
cooking  oils  were  obtained  from  a  sample  of  555  families  in  Chicago  selected 
from  a  panel  maintained  "by  the  Family  Survey  Bureau,  Chicago  Tribune  Company, 
who  reported  their  purchases  of  food  products  continuously,  July  1953  to 
June  1955.  2/ 

Use  of  "consumer  deals,"  which  is  a  promotion  in  which  the  manufacturer 
offers  some  special  inducement  other  than  an  out-and-out  price  reduction  to 
stimulate  the  purchase  of  his  product  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  such 
as  coupon  offers  good  for  5  or  10  cents  off  the  regular  price,  was  more 
pronounced  in  the  purchase  of  shortening  than  for  the  other  products.  Seven- 
teen percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  shortening  purchased  involved  deals, 
compared  with  about  6  percent  for  margarine  and  about  6  percent  for  salad, 
and  cooking  oils.  These  percentages  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  the  relative 
intensity  with  which  consumers  were  exposed  to  coupon  offers  for  these 
products.  "Deals"  were  almost  nonexistent  in  the  purchase  of  butter. 

Few  of  the  families  who  reported  consumer  deals  used  them  on  a  regular 
or  consistent  basis.  Over  50  percent  of  the  households  who  used  deals  for 
margarine  and  shortening  and  85  percent  using  deals  for  oils  used  no  more 
than  one  per  year  during  the  2-year  period.  There  was,  however,  a  small 
group  of  households  who  used  deals  repeatedly  during  the  period  under  study. 
In  the  case  of  margarine,  for  example,  10  percent  of  the  households  reported 
a  total  of  12  or  more  deals  per  family  during  the  period  and  accounted  for 
k-0  percent  of  the  total  number  of  margarine  deals  reported.  Similar  dispro- 
portionalities  although  not  so  great  were  observed  for  shortening  and  oils. 

A  marked  relationship  was  found  between  the  extent  of  deal  participation 
and  certain  family  characteristics.  Families  most  likely  to  avail  themselves 

l/  L.  H.  Stockman  is  associate  professor  of  marketing,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston>  111.,  and  W.  E.  Clement  is  marketing  specialist,  Market 
Development  Branch,  Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

2/  An  earlier  analysis  was  made  by  Lynn  H.  Stockman,  The  Effect  of 
Consumer  Deals,  unpublished  Fh.  D.  thesis,  Northwestern  University, 
August  1957. 
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of  deals  were :  White,  large  size,  in  the  upper  income  level,  younger  home- 
maker,  and  of  higher  educational  level  than  those  not  using  deals. 

Among  the  infrequent  purchasers  of  the  three  products,  a  small  group 
of  households  made  purchases  primarily  when  a  deal  was  available.  These 
households  amounted  to  3  or  k   percent  of  all  purchasing  families.  Apparently 
the  role  of  consumer  deals  with  respect  to  influencing  infrequent  purchasers 
to  buy,  while  having  some  effect,  was  relatively  minor.  Deals  were  somewhat 
more  effective  in  inducing  increased  purchases  among  regular  users  of  the 
products .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  2-year  period,  those  families  who 
reported  some  deal  participation  for  all  three  products  had  purchased  more 
than  those  families  who  reported  no  deal  participation.  Those  families  who 
used  four  or  more  deals  for  margarine  and  shortening  during  the  2-year  period 
bought  more  in  total  than  those  families  who  reported  three  deals  or  less . 
Since  the  families  were  matched  with  respect  to  certain  characteristics,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  deal  influence  caused  at  least  some  of 
the  observed  difference  in  purchase  levels  between  groups. 

In  this  study,  it  was  found  that  those  families  who  used  deals  fairly 
frequently  (two  or  more  per  year  for  margarine  and  shortening,  and  one 
or  more  in  2  years  for  oils)  had  averaged  a  higher  level  of  purchases  than 
similar  families  who  did  not  use  deals.  However,  because  only  a  relatively 
few  of  the  purchasing  families  (18  percent  for  margarine,  l6  percent  for 
vegetable  shortening,  and  28  percent  for  oils)  fell  in  this  category,  deal 
influence  in  the  total  panel  purchases  was  relatively  minor.  The  primary 
effect  of  deals  was  to  influence  some  consumers  temporarily  to  switch  brands. 

Examination  of  trend  effects  over  the  2-year  period  in  purchases  of 
butter  and  margarine,  both  for  all  families  and  for  families  reporting  four 
or  more  margarine  deals,  failed  to  reveal  any  substitution  of  margarine  for 
butter.  In  fact,  butter  consumption  trended  upward  in  both  groups  of  house- 
holds during  the  period,  in  part  because  of  the  substantial  decline  in  the 
price  of  butter  in  April  195^ • 


INTRODUCTION 

Before  World  War  II,  the  United  States  consumed  more  fats  and  oils  than 
it  produced.  As  a  result,  substantial  quantities  were  imported  to  fill 
domestic  requirements.  During  World  War  II,  increased  demand  stimulated  a 
high  level  of  production  in  the  United  States  that  has  continued  into  the 
postwar  years.  However,  the  domestic  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  level  of  production.  In  1957  >  domestic  consump- 
tion was  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  available  supply,  which  includes 
domestic  production  plus  small  quantities  of  imports.  Consumption  of  food 
fats  and  oils  as  a  whole  has  been  nearly  constant  for  the  past  20  or  30  years 
at  around  k-5   pounds  per  person,  though  there  have  been  some  internal  shifts 
in  the  type  of  products  used. 
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As  a  result  of  the  imbalance  between  supply  and  domestic  consumption, 
greater  quantities  of  food  fats  and  oils  have  been  moving  through  export 
channels,  which  are  becoming  increasingly  competitive. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  go 
into  food  channels.  An  expanded  demand  in  the  food  sector  of  the  domestic 
market  might  be  quite  significant  in  strengthening  overall  consumption  of 
fats  and  oils. 

Technological  innovation,  population  growth,  and  increased  consumer 
incomes  are  considered  the  basic  stimulants  to  increased  demand.  Marketers, 
particularly  in  the  food  field,  have  also  utilized  aggressive  merchandising 
and  promotion  in  an  effort  to  boost  consumption.  The  consumer  deal  is  one 
of  the  prominent  promotional  techniques  employed  for  this  purpose. 

A  consumer  deal  is  a  promotion  in  which  the  manufacturer  offers  some 
special  monetary  inducement  (other  than  out-and-out  price  reduction,  and 
trading  stamps)  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  his  product  during  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Examples  of  deals  are:  1-cent  sales,  which  offer  an  item 
at  1  cent  with  the  purchase  of  a  specified  number  of  the  item  at  regular 
price;  2-for-the -price -of -1  offers;  premiums  such  as  box-top  offers;  and 
coupons  which  are  good  for  5  or  10  cents  off  the  regular  price.  3/ 

Deals,  are  not  a  new  demand  creation  device.  They  were  used  before  World 
War  II,  largely  disappeared  during  the  war,  and  have  reappeared  in  increasing 
numbers  with  the  return  of  competition  in  the  consumer  market.  Coupons  in 
particular  have  been  used  extensively  since  about  19^9  by  some  food  marketers. 
It  has  been  reported,  for  example,  that  more  than  one  billion  coupons  were 
redeemed  through  grocery  stores  during  1955*  ^/ 

Although  consumer  deals  are  used  extensively,  there  is  no  strong  general 
agreement  concerning  their  effectiveness.  This  is  evident  from  articles  by 
marketers  appearing  in  various  trade  publications.  5/  According  to  the  trade 
literature,  some  marketers  feel  that  money  spent  to  promote  sales  by  using 
consumer  deals  is  largely  dissipated  and  provides  no  solution  to  stimulating 

"$/   Trading  stamps  are  not  generally  regarded  as  deals  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  The  stamps  are  usually  issued  by  retailers,  whereas  most  deals  are 
sponsored  and  financed  by  manufacturers  or  processors,  and  (2)  trading  stamps 
are  customarily  given  for  the  patronage  of  a  retail  outlet  rather  than  for 
the  purchase  of  any  one  product  or  brand. 

k/   Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  Edition,  May  18,  195&,  p.  1. 

5/  See  "Are  Deals  Worthwhile?"  Printers  Ink,  Oct.  30,  1953,  P-  33; 
'National Brands  Must  Build  Character  or  Else/'  Manufacturer's  and  Packer's 
Food  Business,  Dec.  195^,  P«  12;  "Eleven  Questions  People  Ask  Us  About 
Couponing,"  Sales  Management,  Sept.  1,  1953,  ?•  132;  U.  S.  Congress  Senate, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Qh th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  1955,  P«  8» 
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demand.  On  the  other  hand,  others  have  reported  that  deals  are  effective 
and  of  considerable  importance  as  a  demand  creation  device. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  study  was  to  appraise  the  influence  of 
consumer  deals  on  the  sales  of  four  agricultural  products — "butter,  margarine, 
shortening,  and  salad  and  cooking  oils.  In  recent  years,  these  products  have 
accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total  fats  and  oils  consumed  in  food. 
The  areas  investigated  in  pursuing  the  overall  objective  were:  (l)  The 
extent  of  consumer  participation  in  deals;  (2)  the  characteristics  of  those 
families  who  were  most  prone  to  avail  themselves  of  deals;  (3)  the  effect 
of  deals  on  total  volume  purchased;  and  (k)   the  interproduct  substitutions, 
if  any,  as  a  result  of  deals. 


PROCEDURE 

The  basic  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  an  identical  sample  of 
555  urban  families  and  1-person  households  in  Chicago  and  in  the  urban  area 
within  an  approximate  ^-0-mile  radius  of  down -town  Chicago.  The  purchase  data 
covered  a  2-year  period  from  July  1953  through  June  1955  •  The  families  in 
the  sample  of  555  reported  their  food  purchases  continuously  throughout  the 
2 -year  period  under  observation.  For  each  family  purchase  of  the  four  prod- 
ucts during  this  period,  information  was  obtained  as  to  size  of  purchase, 
price  paid,  whether  a  consumer  deal  was  involved,  and  certain  family  charac- 
teristics such  as  family  income,  size  of  family,  and  educational  attainment 
of  head  of  household. 

Although  individual  purchase  records  indicated  if  each  purchase 
involved  a  deal,  they  did  not  indicate  how  many  deal  opportunities  were 
available  but  not  used.  Therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
precise  extent  to  which  each  respondent  family  was  exposed  to  deals.  In 
comparing  differences  between  families  with  respect  to  extent  of  deal  parti- 
cipation, it  was  assumed  that  all  families  were  exposed  to  deals  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent.  This  assumption  appears  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  consumer  deals  are  distributed  through  widely  used  media,  such  as 
newspapers  and  bulk  mail  and  through  retail  stores — the  point  of  purchase 
for  most  foods. 

Also,  information  was  not  available  regarding  the  differences  in 
intensity  with  which  consumers  were  exposed  to  deals  for  the  products 
included  in  this  study,  that  is,  the  relative  number  of  opportunities 
consumers  had  to  use  deals  for  each  product.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
proportion  of  purchases  of  each  product  which  involved  deals  indicates 
the  relative  intensity  with  which  consumers  were  exposed  to  coupon  offers 
for  the  various  products. 
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FINDINGS 

Purchasing  and  Dealing  Households  6/ 

Hie  data  were  first  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
the  four  products  was  purchased  by  the  sample  households  and  the  corresponding 
degree  of  deal  participation.  Butter  was  purchased  by  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  families  during  the  2-year  period  than  any  of  the  other  three 
products.  The  differences  between  the  proportions  of  households  buying  each 
product  ranged  from  a  high  of  almost  95  percent  of  all  households  reporting 
one  or  more  butter  purchases  to  about  90  percent  for  margarine,  87  percent 
for  shortening,  and  76  percent  for  salad  and  cooking  oils. 

Differences  in  the  proportion  of  families  reporting  one  or  more  purchases 
involving  deals  were  large  among  the  four  products  studied.  Only  2  percent  of 
households  purchasing  butter  used  deals,  whereas,  k-9  percent  used  deals  for 
margarine  and  5^  percent  reported  using  deals  on  shortening  purchases.  Nearly 
30  percent  of  the  families  purchasing  salad  and  cooking  oils  reported  one  or 
more  deals. 

In  the  following  sections,  butter  is  excluded  because  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  deals  reported.  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  about 
6  percent  of  the  margarine  purchased  during  the  2-year  period  involved  deals. 
On  the  average,  four  to  five  deals  were  used  per  dealing  family  in  the 
purchase  of  this  amount.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  one  deal  per  family 
every  5  or  6  months.  This  is  an  average  figure  and  does  not  indicate  to 
what  extent  the  majority  of  dealing  families  approached  this  level  of  use. 
The  variation  between  households  in  number  of  deals  used  for  margarine  is 
indicated  in  table  1.  It  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  deals  used  varied 
considerably  between  families.  For  example,  even  though  on  the  average  a 
total  of  four  to  five  deals  was  used  per  dealing  family  during  the  2-year 
period,  only  13  percent  of  the  households  who  reported  deals  used  this  number. 
In  fact,  about  one -half  of  the  dealing  households  reported  using  between  1  and 
2  while  10  percent  reported  12  or  more.  As  a  result  of  this  variation, 
disproportionalities  exist.  The  2h  heaviest  dealing  families,  who  comprised 
10  percent  of  the  households  reporting  deals,  accounted  for  slightly  more  than 
kO   percent  of  the  total  number  used.  Conversely,  the  2k   lightest  dealing 
families  (also  10  percent  of  the  households  reporting  deals)  accounted  for 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  number  used  (fig.  l).  It  appears  that  intensive 
use  of  deals  for  margarine  is  confined  to  a  relatively  small  group  which 
might  be  termed  "deal  prone"  consumers. 


A  purchasing  family  is  one  which  reported  at  least  one  purchase  of 
the  product  concerned  of  not  less  than  the  following  volume :  For  butter, 
margarine,  and  shortening- -one -half  pound;  for  salad  and  cooking  oils — one 
ounce. 

A  family  reporting  one  or  more  deals  constitutes  a  dealing  household  or 
dealing  family.  The  terms  "household"  and  "family"  are  used  interchangeably 
in  this  report. 

515306  0-59— 2 
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Table  1. — Margarine,  shortening,  and  oils:  Percentage  of  families  reporting  a 
specified  number  of  deals  and  percent  of  total  deals  accounted  for  in 
each  category,  July  1953-June  1955,  Chicago,  111. 


Number  deals 

)         Margarine 

• 

Shortening 

Oils 

per  family 

: Dealing 
: families 

:  Reported 
;     deals 

: Dealing 
: families 

: Reported 
:     deals 

Dealing 
■families 

: Reported 
:     deals 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 

:     29.6 

6.6 

3^.5 

11.3 

60.2 

35.7 

^•••♦•^••••**«*«*«« 

:     23.5 

io  A 

19-5 

12.8 

24.5 

29.1 

3 

:     10.7 

7.1 

17.2 

17.0 

7.7 

13.6 

h 

:       8.6 

7-7 

6.9 

9.0 

3A 

8.0 

5 

!      ^.5 

5.0 

6.9 

11.3 

3.4 

10.1 

6..... « 

':       k.l 

5.5 

6.1 

12.1 



— 

7 

I       t.l 

6.k 

1.1 

2.6 

.8 

3.5 

8 • 

1.7 

2.9 

2.7 

7.1 

— 

— 

^•••••O«»»««0*«»«*« 

•      1-7 

3-3 

2.7 

7.9 

— 

— 

10 

:       1.2 

2.8 

A 

1.2 

— 

11 

;    .4 

1.0 

.k 

l.k 

— 

— 

12  or  more 

9.9 

41.3 

1.6 

6.3 

_-_ 

— 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  the  case  of  shortening,  17  percent  of  the  total  quantity  purchased 
during  the  2-year  period  involved  deals.  An  average  of  three  to  four  deals 
per  dealing  family  were  reported  in  the  purchase  of  this  amount.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  deal  per  dealing  family  each  7  or  8  months. 

The  variation  between  families  in  the  number  of  deals  used  for  vegetable 
shortening  was  not  so  great  as  that  observed  for  margarine.  For  shortening, 
almost  25  percent  of  the  dealing  families  used  deals  at  the  average  level,  as 
contrasted  to  13  percent  for  margarine  (table  l) .  Moreover,  the  heaviest 
10  percent  of  dealing  families  for  shortening  accounted  for  slightly  less 
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than  30  percent  of  the  total  number  of  deals  reported,    compared  with  more 
than  kO  percent  for  margarine   (fig.   l). 


PERCENTAGE  OF  DEALS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  DEALING  HOUSEHOLDS 
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Figure  1 

Salad  and  cooking  oils  were  not  purchased  by  as  many  families  as 
margarine  and  shortening,  nor  was  there  as  much  variation  among  families  in 
the  number  of  deals  used.  Six  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  salad  and 
cooking  oils  purchased  involved  deals  compared  with  about  6  percent  for 
margarine  and  17  percent  for  shortening.  The  dealing  families  reported  an 
average  of  one  to  two  deals  during  the  2 -year  period  and  85  percent  of  the 
dealing  families  used  them  at  this  level  (table  l).  The  households  comprising 
the  heaviest  10  percent  of  dealing  families  accounted  for  26  percent  of  all 
reported  deals,  as  compared  with  ho  percent  for  margarine  and  slightly  less 
than  30  percent  for  shortening  (fig.  l). 


To  summarize,  the  most  widespread  use  of  deals  was  found  in  the  case  of 
shortening.  Also,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  pounds  of  shortening 
purchased  involved  deals.  For  all  three  products — but  especially  for 
margarine — there  was  a  small  core  of  deal -prone  users  who  accounted  for  a 
rather  large  share  of  the  coupons  reported. 
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Characteristics  of  Dealing  and  Nondealing  Households 

An  additional  aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship 
"between  consumer  participation  in  deals  and  certain  socio-economic  character- 
istics such  as  income,  race  and  nationality,  size  of  household,  education,  and 
age  of  housewife.  Such  information  might  "be  helpful  to  those  employing  con- 
sumer deals  as  a  promotional  device  "by  indicating  those  consumers  who  use  deals 
rather  extensively  and  those  areas  in  which  consumer  participation  in  deals 
might  "be  expanded. 

Race  and  Nationality 

Race  and  nationality  were  the  most  pronounced  family  characteristics 
associated  with  deal  participation.  Both  native  and  foreign -born  white 
families  availed  themselves  of  deals  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  nonwhite 
families.  This  pattern  of  "behavior  was  observed  for  all  three  products.  More 
than  one -half  of  the  native  and  foreign -born  white  families  who  purchased  mar- 
garine reported  one  or  more  deal  purchases  during  the  2-year  period,  as 
compared  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  nonwhite  families  (table  2).  In  terms  of 
quantity,  about  6  percent  of  the  margarine  purchased  by  native  and  foreign- 
born  white  families  involved  deals,  compared  with  1.6  percent  for  nonwhite 
families . 

Similar  patterns  of  purchase  behavior  with  respect  to  deals  were  observed 
in  the  purchase  of  shortening  and  edible  oils.  In  the  case  of  shortening, 
although  the  total  volume  per  purchasing  household  was  much  higher  among  non- 
white  families,  the  deal  volume  was  much  lower.  Nonwhite  families  purchased 
about  twice  as  much  shortening  per  family  as  native  and  foreign-born  whites, 
but  the  deal  volume  was  only  about  one -third  as  large.  Almost  60  percent  of 
the  native  and  foreign-born  white  families  who  purchased  shortening  reported 
some  deal  purchases,  compared  with  30  percent  of  the  nonwhite  families 
(table  3). 

For  salad  and  cooking  oils,  per  family  purchases  by  foreign-born  whites 
were  about  30  percent  heavier  than  purchases  by  native  whites  or  nonwhite s. 
Also,  the  use  of  deals  was  slightly  more  widespread  among  foreign-born  whites 
with  32  percent  of  the  purchasing  families  reporting  some  deal  participation, 
compared  with  30  percent  for  native  whites  and  10  percent  for  nonwhites 
(table  k).     On  a  quantity  basis,  6.7  percent  of  the  total  pounds  purchased  by 
native  whites  involved  deals,  compared  with  6.1  percent  of  the  quantity  pur- 
chased by  foreign-born  whites  and  2.3  percent  for  nonwhites. 

Family  Income 

Total  family  income  also  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  use  of  deals 
(tables  2,  3,  and  K) .  Families  were  grouped  according  to  three  income  levels — 
low,  under  $3,000;  medium,  $3, 000-$k, 999;  and  high,  $5,000  and  over.  Rather 
surprisingly,  the  smallest  proportion  of  families  using  deals  was  in  the  low- 
income  group.  This  pattern  of  deal  behavior  was  consistent  for  all  three 
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products.  In  the  case  of  margarine,  39  percent  of  the  households  in  the  low- 
income  group  who  purchased  the  product  reported  one  or  more  deal  purchases  as 
compared  with  about  55  percent  of  purchasing  households  in  the  two  higher 
income  groups. 

On  a  quantity  basis,  about  6  percent  of  the  margarine  purchased  by  the 
medium-  and  high-income  groups  involved  deals.  In  the  case  of  low-income 
families  slightly  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  purchased  involved 
deals.  Similar  relationships  were  observed  in  the  case  of  shortening  and 
cooking  oils  (tables  3  and  k) . 

Size  of  Household 

Deal  use  also  varied  by  size  of  household.  For  each  of  the  three  products, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  small  households  (l  or  2  persons)  utilized  deals  than 
medium  and  large  households.  For  both  margarine  and  shortening,  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  small  households  who  purchased  the  product  reported  one  or  more 
deals.  Close  to  55  percent  of  the  purchasing  families  among  medium-size  house- 
holds (3  or  k  persons)  and  large  households  (5  or  more  persons)  used  one  or 
more  margarine  deals,  and  slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  the  medium-  and 
large-size  households  reported  one  or  more  shortening  deals  (table  2).  In 
terms  of  quantity,  7  percent  of  the  margarine  purchases  of  small  households 
involved  deals,  compared  with  about  5  percent  for  medium  and  large  households. 
In  the  case  of  shortening  and  salad  and  cooking  oils,  both  medium-  and  large- 
size  households  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  purchases  involving  deals  than 
did  small  households  (tables  3  and  h) . 


Education  of  Head  of  Household 

For  all  three  products,  the  extent  of  deal  participation  increased  with 
the  level  of  education  (tables  2,  3>  and  k) .  Not  only  did  the  proportion  of 
purchasing  families  who  used  deals  increase  with  educational  level,  but  the 
intensity  with  which  deals  were  used  also  increased.  Household  heads  who  had 
progressed  beyond  high  school  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  deals  than 
those  whose  education  was  limited  to  high  school.  Similarly,  households  whose 
heads  had  attended  high  school  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  deals  than 
those  whose  education  was  restricted  to  grade  school. 

Age  of  Housewife 

Age  of  housewife  was  another  factor  associated  with  deal  purchasing 
(tables  2,  3,  and  k) .     Age  of  housewife  is  considered  an  important  family 
characteristic  in  household  purchase  analyses  because  homemakers  are  most 
likely  to  do  the  actual  buying.  A  consistent  pattern  of  purchase  behavior 
varying  with  age  was  evident  for  all  three  products.  As  progressively  older 
age  groups  are  considered,  the  proportion  of  purchasing  families  who  reported 
deals  becomes  less.  When  the  data  are  viewed  on  a  quantity  basis,  the 
differences  are  not  so  sharp.  However,  younger  homemakers  generally  bought 
larger  proportions  of  their  total  purchases  with  deals. 
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Relation  of  Use  of  Deals  to  Volume  Purchased  and  Expenditures 

The  effect  of  deals  on  the  volume  of  a  product  purchased  by  consumers 
is  of  interest  to  agricultural  commodity  groups,  distributors,  and  retailers. 
There  appears  to  be  little  agreement  on  this  among  students  of  marketing  and 
persons  responsible  for  planning  and  directing  marketing  programs.  Hence, 
part  of  the  study  was  aimed  at  shedding  light  on  this  area  of  deal -purchase 
behavior. 

In  the  analysis  for  margarine  and  shortening,  the  families  were  divided 
into  three  groups :  Average  monthly  purchases  per  family  of  nonusers  of 
deals  were  compared  with  average  monthly  purchases  per  family  of  light  users 
and  heavy  users  of  deals.  Light  users  of  deals  were  defined  as  families  that 
reported  three  deals  or  less  during  the  2-year  period.  Heavy  dealers  were 
considered  to  be  families  that  reported  four  or  more  deals.  Ihe  three  groups 
of  families  were  matched  with  respect  to  income,  size  of  household,  and 
racial  characteristics;  a  major  difference  between  groups  was  the  number  of 
deals  reported  during  the  2-year  period,  although  the  groups  were  not  con- 
trolled with  respect  to  age  of  homemaker,  educational  level,  and  occupation. 
For  margarine,  Qk   families  were  in  each  of  the  three  groups.  For  shortening, 
each  group  was  comprised  of  75  families. 

In  the  case  of  salad  and  cooking  oils,  only  two  classifications  were 
used  because  of  the  relatively  few  deals  reported  by  most  households.  Ihe 
classifications  were  dealers  and  nondealers,  and  consisted  of  ll6  families 
each. 

The  results  indicate  that  several  generalizations  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  all  three  products  (figs.  2  and  3).  Ihe  average  monthly  purchases 
and  expenditures  per  family  for  nondealing  households  are  the  lowest  of  any 
group  shown.  And  within  the  category  of  deal  users,  the  heavier  dealing 
families  purchased  and  spent  more  per  family  than  the  light-dealing  families. 
Ihe  percentage  increase  in  expenditures  between  groups  was  not  so  great  as 
the  percentage  increase  in  volume  purchased.  Ihis  no  doubt  reflects  the 
lower  prices  paid  as  a  result  of  taking  advantage  of  deal  offers. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  volume 
purchased  and  expenditures  by  the  households  in  each  category,  and  the  number 
of  deals  reported  by  those  households.  But  association  alone,  although 
suggestive,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  causal  relationship  exists. 
Users  of  coupons  might  be  naturally  heavier  purchasers  of  fats  and  oils. 
Since  these  products  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  their  food  expendi- 
tures as  compared  with  irregular  or  lighter  purchasers,  heavier  purchasers  may 
have  been  more  sensitive  to  opportunities  to  effect  savings.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  extent  of  deal  participation  was  the  principal  observable  diff- 
erence between  groups,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this 
variable  had  some  influence  in  causing  the  difference  in  level  of  consumption 
between  groups.  To  prove  this  hypothesis  in  a  conclusive  fashion  would  require 
some  type  of  controlled  experimentation.  However,  additional  information  with 
respect  to  this  aspect  of  deal  influence  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
analysis . 
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MARGARINE  AND  SHORTENING 

Average  Monthly   Purchases   Per  Family,    by   Extent   of  Deal  Participation 
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Figure  2 


Influence  of  Deals  on  Infrequent  Purchasers 

Another  facet  of  purchase  behavior  'which  was  explored  was  the  extent 
to  which  infrequent  purchasers  might  have  "been  induced  to  buy  one  or  more 
of  the  products  because  a  deal  offer  was  available. 

In  the  case  of  margarine,  infrequent  purchasers  were  considered  to  be 
those  families  who  bought  12  times  or  less  during  the  2-year  period.  There 
were  121  households  who  fell  in  this  category.  Eleven  percent  of  the  marga- 
rine volume  reported  by  these  infrequent  purchasing  households  was  purchased 
on  deals.  Ihis  compares  with  an  average  of  5*7  percent  for  all  purchasing 
households.  Of  the  121  households  reporting  fewer  than  12  purchases  of 
margarine,  30,  or  about  one -fourth,  were  dealing  households.  Ihat  is,  they 
had  reported  one  or  more  deals  during  the  2  years  compared  to  k-9  percent  for 
all  purchasing  households. 

When  the  purchase  records  of  the  30  dealing  households  were  examined, 
6  were  found  to  have  reported  that  half  or  more  of  their  volume  involved 
deals,  and  an  additional  8  had  reported  a  third  or  more  as  deals '  volume .  Ihis 
is  in  contrast  to  all  dealing  households  who  reported  about  10  percent  of 
their  volume  as  involved  deals.  Since  the  number  of  instances  is  small, 
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generalization  may  not  "be  warranted,  "but  it  appears  that  there  is  a  small 
nucleus  of  households --perhaps  5  percent  of  all  purchasers — that  is  attracted 
to  margarine  primarily  when  a  deal  is  available. 


SALAD  AND  COOKING  OILS 

Average  Monthly   Purchases   Per  Family   by   Extent   of  Deal   Participation 
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Figure  3 

In  the  purchase  of  shortening,  the  evidence  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Sixty-eight  households  who  reported  fewer  than  three  purchases  were  classified 
as  infrequent  users  of  shortening.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  shortening 
volume  reported  "by  this  group  involved  deals,  compared  with  17  percent  for 
all  purchasing  households.  Of  the  68  households,  a  total  of  18,  or  27  percent, 
reported  one  or  more  deals.  Fifty- four  percent  of  all  purchasing  households 
were  deal  users.  Of  the  18  infrequent  purchasers  who  reported  deals,  10  had 
indicated  that  all  of  the  pounds  of  shortening  had  been  purchased  on  a  deal, 
and  5  reported  three -fourths  of  their  volume  as  deals  volume.  Although 
generalization  again  may  not  "be  warranted,  it  appears  that  some  3  or  k  percent 
of  the  households  "buy  shortening  primarily  when  it  is  offered  on  a  deal. 

In  the  case  of  salad  and  cooking  oils,  a  total  of  79  households  reported 
only  one  purchase,  and  of  these  6  reported  the  purchase  as  involving  a  deal. 
Thirty-one  reported  two  purchases  and  five  reported  one  deal.  In  one  house- 
hold, both  purchases  were  deal  purchases.   Thus,  of  a  total  of  110  households 
reporting  fewer  than  three  purchases  of  salad  and  cooking  oils,  approximately 
6  percent  purchased  only  when  a  deal  was  available. 
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Since  the  12  dealing  households  comprise  2.9  percent  of  all  purchasing 
households,  it  is  probable  that  the  conclusions  reached  with  respect  to  a 
small  core  of  households  which  bought  margarine  and  shortening  only  on  deals 
hold  true  also  in  the  case  of  oils  purchases . 

Substitution  Between  Butter  and  Margarine 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  following  observations  can  be  made 
from  the  postwar  competitive  relationships  for  butter  and  margarine:   (l)  Con- 
sumption of  butter  is  effected  more  by  its  price  than  by  the  price  of  mar- 
garine; (2)  in  the  postwar  period,  the  effect  of  price  on  consumption  of  butter 
has  increased  because  margarine  has  become  more  substitutable  for  butter;  and 
(3)  margarine  consumption  is  decidedly  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  butter 
prices—considerably  more  than  to  changes  in  its  own  price,  "jj 

The  fact  that  margarine  has  become  more  substitutable  for  butter  was 
also  observed  in  this  study.  In  addition  to  the  data  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections,  historical  purchase  data  were  obtained  for  the  period 
May  19^-9  through  April  1957  from  the  57&  balanced  household  sample  which  the 
Tribune  Company  maintains.  8/  These  data  reflect  the  influence  of  product 
innovation  in  bringing  about  increased  substitution  of  margarine  for  butter. 
On  July  1,  19 51;  the  coloring  of  margarine  was  made  legal  in  Illinois.  The 
apparent  effect  of  this  innovation,  combined  with  an  approximate  decrease  of 
13  percent  in  the  price  of  margarine,  was  to  bring  about  a  rather  dramatic 
increase  in  margarine  sales  during  the  July-August  1951  period  of  more  than 
^■5  percent  (fig.  4).  At  the  same  time,  the  sales  of  butter  reflected  a  sharp 
decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  sales  of  butter  was  about  60  percent  as  large 
as  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  margarine. 

The  data  also  provide  a  general  indication  of  the  influence  of  changes 
in  the  price  of  butter  on  consumer  purchases  of  both  butter  and  margarine. 
The  retail  price  of  butter  in  April  195^  declined  12  percent  from  the  January- 
February  level  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  price  supports  for 
dairy  products.  In  the  same  bimonthly  period,  consumer  purchases  of  butter 
increased  Ik  percent  and  purchases  of  margarine  decreased  by  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  increase  in  butter  purchases. 

7/  For  example,  see :  Rojko,  A.  S.   "The  Demand  and  Price  Structure  for 
Dairy  Products,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  Bui.  1168,  May  1957;  p.  106; 
Morgan,  J.  N.   "Consumer  Substitution  Between  Butter  and  Margarine,  " 
Econometricia,  Vol.  19,  No.  1,  pp.  18-39,   Jan.  1951 j  Shaffer,  J.  D.  and 
Quakenbush. "Consumer  Purchases  of  Butter  and  Oleo- -Margarine,  "  Mich,  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.,  Tech.  Bu3,  2k3,    32  pp.  April  1955- 

8/  The  balanced  sample  differs  from  the  identical  sample  in  that  the 
latter  is  composed  of  only  those  families  who  had  reported  continuously  for 
the  2-year  period,  July  1953 -May  1955.  Ihe  balanced  sample  includes  some 
families  who  are  replacements  for  other  families  who  dropped  out  of  the  panel. 
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BIMONTHLY  PURCHASES  OF  BUTTER  AND  MARGARINE 


By  Families   of   the    Tribune's   576   Balanced  Consumer   Panel, 
May   1949   Through   April   1957,    Chicogo,    ///. 
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Figure  k 


These  data  are  not  intended  to  imply  an  elastic  demand  for  butter  with 
respect  to  price  but  merely  to  reflect  that  the  retail  price  of  butter 
influences  not  only  its  own  sales  but  also  the  sales  of  margarine.  As  stated 
earlier,  some  studies  indicate  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  develop- 
ments in  prices  on  the  butter  side  of  the  market  that  considerably  influence 
consumption  of  both  butter  and  margarine.   "Independent  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  consumption  of  margarine  which  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  butter  prices,  apparently  do  not  initiate  important  changes  in 
the  demand  for  butter."  9/ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  margarine  was 
substituted  for  butter  as  a  result  of  margarine  deals.  An  examination  of 
trend  in  the  level  of  purchases  among  all  households  and  among  those  house- 
holds who  reported  four  or  more  margarine  deals  failed  to  reveal  any  substi- 
tion  of  margarine  for  butter  as  a  result  of  margarine  deals.  Both  groups  of 
householders  reflected  upward  trends  in  butter  purchases  during  the  period 
of  the  study,  partially  as  a  result  of  the  significant  price  decrease  which 
occurred  during  April  195^  after  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  price  supports. 


9/  Thomsen,  F.  L.,  and  Foote,  R.  J.,  "Agricultural  Prices."  New  York, 
1952,  pp.  kYJ-klQ. 
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Moreover,  the  upward  trend  was  greater  for  families  reporting  four  or  more 
margarine  deals  than  for  all  households. 


Effect  of  Deals  on  Brands 

The  primary  effect  of  margarine  deals  with  respect  to  "brands  was  to 
influence  some  consumers  temporarily  to  switch  "brands.  This  was  indicated 
in  an  analysis  of  consumer  purchases  of  margarine  for  a  30-day  period  "before 
and  a  30-day  period  after  the  deal  purchase  was  made.  Purchases  of  a  deal 
brand  were  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  other  brands  in  29  percent  of  all  pur- 
chases in  the  30-day  period  preceding  the  use  of  a  deal.  In  the  30-day  period 
following  use  of  a  margarine  deal,  dealing  families  reported  that  33  percent 
of  their  purchases  of  the  deal  brand  were  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  other 
brands.  Thus,  it  appears  that  brands  for  which  deals  were  used  benefited  by 
some  shifting  to  this  brand  in  the  30-day  period  following  use  of  the  deal. 

The  extent  of  brand  shifting  in  the  purchase  of  margarine  is  seen  from 
a  special  tabulation  aimed  at  determining  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  deal  brand  was  the  same  as  the  brand  reported  for  the  purchase  immediately 
preceding  the  deal  purchase.  The  pre -deal  and  deal  brands  were  then  compared 
with  the  post-deal  brand.  The  findings  are  as  follows:   (l)  The  pre-deal, 
deal,  and  post-deal  brands  were  identical  in  13.5  percent  of  the  instances; 
(2)  in  12.7  percent  of  the  instances  the  pre-deal  and  deal  brands  were  identi- 
cal, but  a  different  brand  was  purchased  following  the  deal;  (3)  the  deal 
represented  a  shift  from  the  pre-deal  brand,  followed  by  a  return  to  the  pre- 
deal  brand  in  2^.1  percent  of  the  instances;  and  (k)   the  largest  group  (29.8 
percent)  was  composed  of  those  who  shifted  from  one  brand  to  another  for  a 
deal  purchase,  and  then  bought  still  a  third  brand  following  the  deal. 

In  the  case  of  shortening  and  salad  and  cooking  oils,  consumer  purchases 
were  studied  for  a  period  of  60  days  before  and  after  the  deal  purchase.  A 
60-day  period  was  chosen  for  these  products  because  of  their  relatively  lower 
frequency  of  purchase.  The  data  revealed  that  for  both  products,  no  sustained 
shift  to  the  deal  brand  occurred  in  the  60-day  period  after  the  deal  was  used. 


APPENDIX 

Derivation  of  Bimonthly  Indexes  of  Volumes  Purchased 

The  bimonthly  indexes  were  computed  from  volume  data  obtained  from  the 
research  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Those  data,  in  turn,  represented 
the  total  volume  of  each  product  reported  during  each  bimonthly  period  (1952- 
1956)  by  the  576  household -balanced  sample  which  the  Tribune  employs  as  a  part 
of  its  continuing  study  of  the  Chicago  market. 

A  least-squares  trend  line  was  computed  for  each  product  for  the  6-year 
period,  centered  between  June  30  and  July  1,  195^ •  (This  represented  the 
midpoint  in  the  period  covered  by  this  study.)  The  ratios  of  actual  volume 
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to  trend  for  each  bimonthly  period  were  then  computed.  The  median  values, 
used  as  "bimonthly  volume  indexes,  are  shown  in  table  5. 


Table  5 •--Bimonthly  seasonal  indexes  of  consumer  purchases  of  butter  and 
margarine,  Chicago,  111.,  January  1952 -December  1956 


Period 


Margarine 


January-February . 

March-April 

May- June 

July-August 

September- October 
Novembe  r -De  cembe  r 


•  ♦   •  •    •  o 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

•  »»••• 
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101.3 
loi.T 
93.5 
88.1 
101.1 
11^.3 
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92.  h 
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